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NHS  Demonstration  Garden 
In  Planning  Stages  Now 

The  latest  Northwest  Horticultural 
Society  project  with  long-ranging  benefits 
to  horticulture  of  the  Northwest  is  the 
NHS  Demonstration  Garden,  reports  Bet¬ 
ty  Miller. 

The  garden  will  feature  environmental¬ 
ly  tolerant  plants  which  will  resist  the 
stresses  from  pollution,  changing  climatic 
conditions  and  urban  development. 

It  will  be  especially  useful  for  land¬ 
scape  architects  and  designers  who  can 
incorporate  these  plants  into  their  pro¬ 
jects.  (Experience  has  shown  that 
designers  must  generally  see  the  plants 
growing  before  they  will  specify  them  in 
their  designs).  Nurseries  also  respond  to 
the  need  by  producing  plants  which  the 
public  and  landscape  architects  recom¬ 
mend.  And  it  will  serve  as  a  educational 
tool  for  horticulture  students  who  will  be 
working  in  the  future. 

The  general  public  will  benefit  from 
the  opportunity  to  grow  good  plants  in 
the  changing  urban  environment. 

The  Demonstration  Garden  will  be 
developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Seattle 
Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation, 
with  four  sites  under  consideration  at  this 
time. 

This  innovative  program  can  serve 
also  as  an  example  for  other  cities  to 
follow  throughout  the  country.  The  idea 
of  the  NHS  Demonstration  Garden  has 
already  received  enthusiastic  reactions 
from  the  U.S.  National  Arboretum  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  Need  Your  Help 

What’s  your  interest?  The  best  way  to 
get  to  know  people,  learn  more  about 
gardens  and  gardening  is  to  be  involved 
in  the  groups  to  which  you  belong. 

NHS  would  like  more  input  from 
members  .  . .  and  would  like  your  active 
involvement  in  current  projects,  those  in 
the  planning  stages,  and  even  those 
^vhose  dreams  have  not  seen  the  light  of 
*day. 

Please  call  the  office  or  let  a  board 
member  know  what  your  interests  are  — 
with  your  ideas  and  help  big  projects  can 
be  accomplished. 


Thoughts  for  Summer 

How  fair  the  flowers  unaware 
That  do  not  know  what  beauty  is! 
Fair,  without  knowing  they  are  fair, 
With  poets  and  gazelles  they  share 
Another  world  than  this. 

Vita  Sackville  -  West 


My  wish  for  all  of  you  is  to 
pause  along  your  busy  way  and 
enjoy  the  flowers  of  summer! 

Marili  Boyd 
President 

Scholarships  Awarded 

Three  horticultural  scholarships  to  sup¬ 
port  research  and  education  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  graduate  program  at  the 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  were 
presented  to  the  recipients  on  June  20. 

Each  of  the  Elisabeth  Carey  Miller 
Scholarships  bring  $1,000.  The  can¬ 
didates  were  so  outstanding  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  voted  to  increase  the  number  of 
awards. 

Clayton  J.  Antieau  will  use  the  award 
to  further  his  study  of  South  American 
species  of  Ribes,  relatives  of  the  currants 
and  gooseberries  known  so  well  here. 
His  work  toward  a  Ph.D.  program  will 
continue  his  studies  and  further  his  work 
to  introduce  good  South  American 
species  here. 

Scott  Medbury  is  especially  interested 
in  arboretum  education  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  for  the  public.  Using  the  Washingon 
Park  Arboretum  as  a  laboratory,  during 
the  next  year  he  will  concentrate  on  mak¬ 
ing  the  plant  collections  there  more  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  public. 

Sarah  Reichard  is  studying  the  genus 
Drimys,  with  environmentally  tolerant 
and  drought  resistant  species  from  Chile. 
Her  grant  will  be  used  to  taxanomically 
classify  and  help  in  the  introduction  of 
species  of  this  important  ornamental 
genus  for  Northwest  and  other  gardens. 

Each  of  the  scholarship  winners  will 
report  to  the  Northwest  Horticultural 
Society  on  their  work  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 


Spring  Lectures 
&  Tours  Sell  Out 

Some  of  the  spring  lecture  and  tours 
were  oversubscribed,  report  Shirley  Gor¬ 
man  and  Elizabeth  Fisken,  Chairs  for 
these  events. 

Especially  popular  were  the  tour  of 
Bloedel  Reserve  followed  by  lunch  at  the 
Fisken  home,  (underwritten  by  R.  David 
Adams  in  support  of  the  Kubota  garden). 
Associated  with  the  Bloedel  tour  was  a 
lecture  by  Geoffrey  Rausch,  head  of  the 
design  team  in  the  development  of 
Bloedel  as  a  public  garden  due  to  open 
later  this  year. 

Penelope  Hobhouse,  English  author, 
landscape  designer  and  perennial  expert, 
drew  especially  large  crowds  for  her  lec¬ 
ture.  In  Seattle  for  only  three  days,  she 
also  managed  to  visit  21  gardens  here, 
always  looking  for  ideas  to  incorporate 
into  her  work  in  England. 

Peter  Sauer  of  Wave  Hill,  a  public 
garden  in  the  Bronx,  NY,  substituted  for 
Marco  Polo  Stufano  who  couldn’t  attend 
because  of  a  sudden  death  in  the  family. 

A  bus  was  chartered  for  the  trip  to  Van¬ 
couver’s  Sun  Yat  Sen  Chinese  garden,  the 
only  one  outside  of  China.  Dr.  Hugh  Wai, 
director  of  the  garden,  gave  an  outstan¬ 
ding  tour,  explaining  the  design  and  its 
significance  in  Chinese  garden 
philosophy.  He  also  explained  how  the 
plants  chosen  carried  out  the  garden 
designers  theme.  The  group  also  visited 
Queen  Elizabeth  park  before  journeying 
back  to  Seattle.  During  the  trip  to  and 
from  Vancouver,  Duane  Pentila,  senior 
landscape  architect  for  the  city  of  Seattle, 
lectured  to  the  group  on  plans  for 
Seattle’s  own  Chinese  garden  which  will 
be  the  first  in  the  United  States. 


NHS  Lecturer  Honored 

Lawrence  Banks,  whom  many 
members  have  heard  in  the  NHS  Lecture 
Series,  has  been  honored  with  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Medal  of  Honor  by  the  Royal  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  of  England  for  his 
distinguished  contributions  to  hor¬ 
ticulture. 


Seattle’s  Chinese  Garden 
—  A  Progress  Report 

The  idea  for  a  Chinese  garden  for  Seat¬ 
tle  grew  from  the  sister  city  relationship 
we  have  with  Chongging,  with  numerous 
exchanges  in  trade,  the  arts,  parks  and 
zoos. 

In  May  of  1986  a  delegation  from  Seat¬ 
tle  visited  China  and  visited  five  cities 
and  viewed  many  gardens.  Shortly  after¬ 
ward,  a  Chinese  Garden  Citizen  Advisory 
Committee  was  formed  composed  of  a 
diverse  and  talented  group,  including 
garden  designers  and  other  interested 
citizens.  The  Northwest  Horticultural 
Society  is  serving  as  an  agent  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  development  of  the  Chinese 
garden. 

After  starting  with  an  original  list  of  40 
possible  sites,  two  were  winnowed  for 
consideration  by  the  Chongging  delega¬ 
tion  involved  in  the  garden.  These  two 
sites  are  Magnuson  Park  and 
undeveloped  portions  of  the  property 
where  Kubota  Garden  is  located.  A  poll  of 
citizens  in  the  neighborhood  of  both  pro¬ 
perties  was  positive. 

A  considerable  amount  of  time  has 
^been  spent  evaluating  the  type  of  garden 
which  is  envisioned  and  these  primary 
goals  have  been  agreed  upon: 

—Construct  the  garden  in  the  style  of  a 
“private”  or  “scholar’s  garden”  as  oppos¬ 
ed  to  the  “imperial”  style  of  Chinese 
garden  design. 

—  In  concert  with  the  above,  construct 
the  garden  in  the  Chongging  style,  which 
is  a  garden  more  natural  in  form  than  the 
well-known  Shuzhou  style. 

—  Construct  a  garden  that  is  a  major 
regional  attraction  for  Seattle  residents 
and  visitors  and  a  source  of  pride  for  the 
city. 

In  April,  1987,  the  advisory  committee 
and  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Depart¬ 
ment  hosted  a  delegation  from  Chong¬ 
ging  to  help  select  the  final  site,  to  make 
refinements  to  the  design  program,  and 
to  provide  the  information  needed  in 
order  to  proceed  with  schematic  designs 
and  the  format  of  their  presentation. 

Since  then,  the  advisory  committee  has 
formally  recommended  to  Mayor  Royer 
that  the  Kubota  property  is  the  preferred 
site  for  the  garden.  The  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department  concurs  with  this 
but  cannot  make  a  recommendation  until 
a  master  planning  study  (in  progress) 
makes  that  possible. 

In  March  of  this  year,  the  Chinese 
delegation  sent  back  to  Seattle  two 
schematic  designs  for  the  garden  sited  on 
the  Kubota  property.  The  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  parks  department  will 


work  together  in  selecting  the  design 
after  final  site  selection. 

Funding  for  the  development  is 
necessary,  with  the  majority,  if  not  all,  to 
be  generated  from  private  sources.  Early 
estimates  indicate  a  cost  ranging  from  3.5 
to  5  million  dollars.  However,  there  have 
been  indications  of  support  from  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  people  who  have  been  informed  of 
the  progress  of  the  garden. 

Final  site  selection  is  a  primary  goal 
now.  Although  the  Kubota  site  is  the 
preference  by  the  Chongging  design 
delegation,  the  Magnuson  site  remains  a 
viable  option  .  .  .  and  in  addition  a  site 
has  been  offered  at  South  Seattle  Com¬ 
munity  College.  Final  site  selection  will 
probably  occur  within  three  to  six 
months. 

In  the  meantime,  the  citizens  advisory 
committee  and  Parks  Department  are 
moving  forward  on  decisions  unrelated 
to  the  site  so  that  when  that  selection  is 
made,  the  project  should  move  briskly 
forward. 


Slugging  It  Out 

Northwest  slugs  are  like  death  and 
taxes  ...  we  always  have  them. 
Everyone  has  a  favorite  slug  story  ...  in¬ 
cluding  their  favorite  diets,  from  hostas, 
salvias  and  other  ornamental  favorites  to 
their  dining  on  a  favorite  butterhead  let¬ 
tuce  the  night  before  a  long-awaited 
harvest.  Following  is  a  collection  of  re¬ 
cent  slug  ideas  from  around  the  country. 

Copper  Strips  for  Controlling  Slugs. 
The  Natural  Gardening  Company,  27 
Rutherford  Ave.,  San  Anselmo,  CA 
94960,  is  selling  thin  copper  sheeting  for 
use  as  a  barrier  to  slugs  and  snails.  Such 
barriers  have  been  tested  by  commercial 
orchardists  in  California  for  four  years, 
and  NGC  claims  that  they  are  “non-toxic 
and  complete  effective.”  They  work  by 
giving  the  slugs  and  snails  a  mild  shock 
upon  contact  (generated  by  elec- 
trogalvanic  action:  no  voltage  source 
need  be  attached).  NGC  recommends 
that  the  strips  be  wrapped  around  plant 
containers,  set  in  soil  around  plants,  plac¬ 
ed  around  tree  trunks,  or  stapled  to 
fences.  Along  once  side  of  a  three-inch¬ 
wide  strip  (sold  in  20-  and  100-foot  rolls) 
are  slits,  perpendicular  to  the  edge,  spac¬ 
ed  every  inch,  extending  about  an  inch 
in  from  the  edge  —  these  allow  tabs  to  be 
bent  outward  after  the  barrier  is  in  posi¬ 
tion.  It  appears  that  any  fairly  thin  copper 
foil  should  be  effective.  Gardeners  trying 
either  NGC’s  strips  or  homemade  ver¬ 
sions  are  urged  to  be  careful  of  sharp 
edges  when  handling  the  sheeting. 
Plants  and  Gardens  News. 


A  reader  of  National  Gardening  maga¬ 
zine  notes  that:  “Slugs  have  been  a 
problem  in  my  garden  for  years,  but 
recently  I  noticed  that  they’re  extremely 
fond  of  horseradish  leaves.  Now  1  drop  a 
few  leaves  where  the  slugs  tend  to  con| 
gregate,  and  early  in  the  morning  harvest 
a  hefty  crop  of  the  slimy  creaters. 

“I  still  lost  several  early  plantings  of 
beans  to  slugs  last  year,  so  this  year  I  en¬ 
cased  my  three-by-five  foot  bed  with  cop- 
pei  strips  and  covered  it  with  horseradish 
leaves  before  planting  to  lure  the  pests 
out  of  the  soil.” 


Slug  Patrol 

Stomping,  stabbing  or  salting  slugs  is 
not  something  I  can  bring  myself  to  do.  I 
don’t  want  slimy  shoes  or  extra  salt  in  the 
soil  and  I’m  never  quite  sure  that  they 
don’t  recover  from  stabbing. 

Instead,  I  use  a  half-and-half  mixture  of 
common  household  ammonia  with  water 
in  a  squeeze  bottle.  One  drop  will  do  for 
most  types  of  slug,  especially  in  a  wet  en¬ 
vironment.  A  few  toughies  like  the  big 
ochre  banana  slugs  actually  have  to  be 
squirted  in  the  lung  hole  on  the  side  of 
the  mantle. 

Remember  to  keep  the  top  of  the  squirt 
bottle  closed  between  uses,  as  th^ 
ammonia  will  evaporate  out  of  the  mix^ 
ture.  The  only  drawback  that  I  have 
found  are  the  little  dabs  of  rust-colored 
goo  it  leaves  about  the  yard.  Jenia  R.  Pat¬ 
terson,  Hardy  Plant  Society  of  Oregon 
Newsletter. 


Additional  Slug  Facts 

1.  Slugs  are  contortionists  —  their 
elastic  bodies  can  stretch  to  1 1  times 
their  length. 

2.  One-half  of  a  slug’s  required  oxygen 
is  taken  in  through  the  skin  —  the  other 
half  through  the  blow-hole.  (Moisture  is 
also  lost  through  the  skin,  thus  the 
tendency  to  hang  out  in  damp  places. 

3.  A  slug  moves  on  one  foot  on  a  trail 
of  glue  so  as  not  to  cut  its  body.  It  moves 
in  “waves”  at  .007  miles  per  hour. 

4.  The  slug  has  two  sets  of  tentacles:  a. 

one  long  set  for  smell  and  sight  (the 
“eyes”  have  retractable  eyeballs  and  can 
see  infrared),  b.  one  short  set  for  closeup 
taste  and  smell.  a 

5.  A  slug’s  enemies  are  frogs,  toads® 
ducks,  birds,  slow  worms  and  other  in¬ 
sects,  mice  shrews,  and  of  course, 
humans.  Jan  Palmer,  Hardy  Plant  Socie¬ 
ty  of  Oregon  Newsletter. 


New  Members 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harold  A.  Allen  (Squeak) 

5  Forest  Glen  Lane  SW 
Tacoma,  WA  98498 
588-5948 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  N.  Anderson 
The  Highlands 
Seattle,  WA  98177 
363-4415 

Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Armstrong  (Susan) 

19006  S.E.  60th  St. 

Issaquah,  WA  98027 
747-0241 

Bylieu  Badgley 
1833  Parkside  Drive  E. 

Seattle,  WA  98112 
325-0761 

Marjorie  Baker 
36  Country  Club  Drive  SW 
Tacoma,  WA  98498 
582-3367 

Mrs.  Edgar  O.  Bottler  (Betty) 

3008  Webster  Point  Road  NE 
Seattle,  WA  98105 
522-7380 

Peggy  V.  Church 
2041  217th  Place  NE 
Redmond,  WA  98053 
868-3139 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Cottingham  (Marilyn) 

17228  10th  NW 
Seattle,  WA  98177 
542-2211 

Mrs.  J.R.C.  Crosthwaite  (Dorothea) 

1671  E.  Boston  Terrace 
k  Seattle,  WA  98112 
P  323-2191 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  G.  Dunn 
405  Prospect  *300 
Seattle,  WA  98109 
282-6019 

Mrs.  Peter  Dyer  (Sandra) 

1745  89th  N.E. 

Bellevue,  WA  98004 
454-8968 

Mrs.  Anne  P.  Frame 
900  University  St.,  *2-WX 
Seattle,  WA  98101 
624-3700 

Jo  Frey 

4256  132nd  N.E. 

Bellevue,  WA  98005 
883-0693 

Noreen  R.  Frink 
4005  E.  Highland  Drive 
Seattle,  WA  98112 
325-6399 


Jane  B.  Gamble 
4421  91st  Place  N.E. 

Bellevue,  WA  98004 
454-3569 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hilton  B.  Gardner  (Karen) 
7622  John  Dower  Road  West 
Tacoma,  WA  98467 
584-3827 

[Louise  G.  Harper 
11015  Southeast  Lake  Road 
Bellevue,  WA  98004 
454-1929 


Joseph  H.  Hertlein 
4425  28th  Avenue  W. 

Seattle,  WA  98199 
283-5927 

Susan  H.  Hilpert 
1434  Broadmoor  Drive  E. 
Seattle,  WA  98112 
324-8548 

Mrs.  George  Kennaugh  (Shirley) 
5117  N.E.  Laurelcrest  Lane 
Seattle,  WA  98105 
522-4080 

Anna  Nissen 
206  Highland  Drive 
Seattle,  WA  98109 
283-6133 


Mr.  Dan  Zatz 
4117  2nd  N.W. 

Seattle,  WA  98107-4918 
784-2674 


NEW  LIFE  MEMBERS 

Mrs.  James  H.  Madison 
4015  220th  Place  S.E. 

Issaquah,  WA  98027 
391-5628 

Mrs.  Barbara  Newell  Lindberg 
11203  Lake  Steilacoom  Dr.  S.W. 
Tacoma,  WA  98498 
582-4629 


Chris  Parvi 

10500  N.E.  136th  Place 
Kirkland,  WA  98034 
820-0694 


Save  Your  Seed  Now 

By  Sylvia  Duryee 


Janice  Peltier 
10437  19th  Avenue  S.W. 
Seattle,  WA  98146 
243-8821 

Richard  Piacentini 
R.S.F.  P.O.  Box  3798 
Federal  Way,  WA  98063 
838-4646 

Mrs.  David  C.  Pinkerton  (Betty) 
9714  Kopachuck,  Dr.  N.W. 

Gig  Harbor,  WA  98335 
265-2151 

Tom  and  Carol  Prest 
6212  24th  St.  Ct. 

Gig  Harbor,  WA  98335 

Mrs.  Stuart  Prestrud  (Barbara) 
9248  N.E.  26th 
Bellevue,  WA  98004 
454-4547 

Phyllis  Reynolds 
4471  S.W.  Fairview  Circus 
Portland,  OR  97221 
(503)  224-1827 


Mrs.  Philip  M.  Robertson  (Polly) 
P.O.  Box  830 
Shaw  Island,  WA  98286 
468-3381 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Rosenberg 
8670  N.E.  17th 
Bellevue,  WA  98004 
454-6954 

Mrs.  Phil  Sensabaugh  (Valerie) 
12010  9th  Court  S.W. 

Seattle,  WA  98146 
241-5607 

Betty  Shaub 

3134  Eastbay  Drive  N.W. 

Gig  Harbor,  WA  98335 
858-3824 

Mrs.  Peter  K.  Wallerich  (Marylu) 
12111  Gravelly  Lake  Drive  S.W. 
Tacoma,  WA  98499 
584-9276 

Alice  Wanamaker 
1819  Parkside  Drive  E. 

Seattle,  WA  98112 
325-7637 

Mrs.  Howard  S.  Wright  (Carol) 
4000  E.  Denny  Blaine  Place 
Seattle,  WA  98112 
322-7660 


Now  is  the  time  to  think  seeds  — 
remember  that  only  by  growing  from 
seed  can  we  obtain  the  wonderful  plants 
we  covet.  There  is  a  real  thrill  when  the 
first  green  shoots  appear  in  a  seed  pan. 
This  does  not  compare  with  the  ecstasy 
experienced  when  you  see  your  own 
babies  in  their  first  bloom. 

Collecting  seed  is  nearly  a  year-round 
job  both  from  the  wild  and  from  the 
garden.  Now  is  the  time  as  Nature’s 
whole  growing  process  goes  into  high 
gear.  I  have  already  collected  some 
Crucifer  and  Lewisia  seed  and  am  anx¬ 
iously  waiting  for  the  Trillium,  Hepatica 
and  Fritillaria  capsules  to  ripes.  (The 
slugs  managed  a  feast  from  one  wonder¬ 
ful  Clintonia  and  half  the  Fritillarias,  not 
to  mention  a  few  other  items  —  so  keep  a 
vigil!) 

When  a  special  plant  catches  your  eye, 
make  a  note  of  what  and  where  it  is  as 
well  as  your  best  guess  as  to  when  to 
return  for  seed.  In  the  wild  you  can  even 
mark  (inconspicuously  and  out  of  the 
way)  plants  with  special  good  color  and 
form.  If  you  cannot  return  to  that  site, 
alert  your  friends  to  watch  and  perhaps 
collect  for  you.  You  have  the  option  of 
sowing  some  seeds  immediately  as 
nature  does  (such  as  peony,  ranunculus 
or  legumes)  or  at  the  end  of  the  summer 
or  the  following  spring. 

Do  remember  that  if  your  interest  is 
aroused,  so  will  the  interest  of  others. 
The  NHS  Seed  Exchange  would  love  to 
receive  seeds  from  your  choices  of  in¬ 
teresting  plants.  When  collecting,  have  at 
hand  paper  envelopes  (if  wet  and  soggy, 
use  plastic  bags  until  you  can  spread  your 
collections  out  to  dry  on  newspapers). 
Keep  a  leaf  and  flower  of  unknown  plants 
with  their  seed  to  help  with  later  iden¬ 
tification.  Note  on  the  envelope  the  date 
and  site.  Add  altitude  if  you  are  collecting 
in  the  mountains.  You  should  remember 
that  we  are  ‘trespassers  in  Nature’s 
(Sow  Seed  Now  cont.  to  Page  4) 


Fern  Festival 
Highlight  of  June 

The  Northwest  Horticultural  Fern 
Festival  was  a  great  success,  according  to 
Sue  Olson,  Chair  for  the  annual  event. 

Collectors  found  a  wide  variety  of  ex¬ 
otic  ferns,  both  hardy  and  indoor  types 
for  sale  during  the  two  days  of  the  sale  at 
the  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture.  En¬ 
thusiastic  volunteers  from  as  far  away  as 
Tennessee  helped  with  the  affair. 

Dr.  John  Mickel  gave  an  outstanding 
lecture  to  a  select  group,  and  attendees 
were  given  a  special  tour  of  Roy  David¬ 
son’s  garden  in  Bellevue,  where  he  has 
specialized  in  a  wide  variety  of  plants  for 
shade  and  moist  conditions  —  including 
a  wide  variety  of  ferns.  Newest  Davidson 
garden  is  an  all-white  wheel  garden 
beautifully  sited  beyond  a  pond. 

Plans  are  already  taking  shape  for  next 
year’s  Fern  Festival,  Olson.  Ed  Alvor- 
son,  fern  expert  who  is  going  to  China 
this  fall  with  help  from  a  grant  from  NHS, 
will  present  the  Fern  Festival  lecture. 
The  lecture  topic  will  probably  be  on 
what  he  learned  from  his  China  expedi¬ 
tion.  Sue  Olson  and  Jeannette  Kunnen 
will  also  go  on  the  fern  exploration, 
which  will  visit  Beijing,  Guilin,  Xian,  Mt. 
Emei,  Canton  and  Hong  Kong. 


Garden  Tips 

Sutton  Seeds,  Ltd.  is  bringing  a  new 
idea  to  England  —  scented  Chinese  nar¬ 
cissi.  They  have  been  cultivated  in  China 
for  thousands  of  years,  but  Sutton  says 
the  western  world  still  has  to  learn  about 
them.  The  bulb  can  be  carved  to  shape 
for  a  particular  dish  or  container  and 
grows  without  soil.  Each  bulb  will  grow 
between  three  and  six  stems,  bearing  five 
to  twelve  flowers  on  each.  The  flowering 
time  is  about  three  weeks  after  carving. 
Horticulture  Week. 


If  you  have  a  yellow  jackets’  nest  in  the 
ground,  sprinkle  a  substantial  amount  of 
powdered  Sevin  around  the  opening  of 
the  hole  late  in  the  evening  when  the 
nest  is  quiet.  When  the  insects  land,  they 
lick  their  feet,  and  within  approximately 
24  hours,  the  nest  will  be  dead.  GC4 
Newsletter. 


Ortho  ant  bait  attracts  slugs  in 
greenhouses  as  well  as  ants  and  snails. 
Sue  Olson. 


Test  Tube  Vases.  One  reader’s  dining 
room  has  moderate  light,  just  enough 
sun  at  midday  to  keep  a  pan  of  foliage 
plants  in  the  middle  of  the  table  happy. 


(Sow  Seed  Now  cont.  from  page  3) 

garden  and  collect  only  a  portion  of  the 
harvest.  And  finally,  leave  the  site  tidy. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  your  seed 
donations.  When  it  is  cleaned,  please 
send  it  as  soon  as  possible  to:  * 

NHS  Seed  Exchange  * 

c/o  Mrs.  Alan  Kohn 
18300  Ridgefield  NW 
Seattle,  WA  98177 

We  would  also  like  to  hear  from  each 
of  you  when  our  ’89  Seed  List  is  out.  If 
you  have  questions  about  propagation,  or 
seed  collecting,  call  Marge  Baird,  Mayde 
Anderson  or  Sylvia  Duryee. 

The  Seed  Exchange  committee  would 
also  like  to  hear  from  those  of  you  who 
have  tried  growing  our  seed  ...  in¬ 
cluding  your  successes  and  failures. 
Perhaps  by  knowing  your  procedures  we 
can  help  you  out.  Or,  you  may  have 
unlocked  the  secret  to  germination  a 
variety  notoriously  difficult  to  get  going. 

(Garden  Tips  cont.) 

When  guests  come,  she  sinks  “test  tubes” 
(actually  glass  tubes  from  a  brand  of 
cigars)  into  the  soil,  fills  each  with  water, 
and  adds  flowers  cut  from  the  garden  for 
a  cheery  centerpiece  with  ready-made 
background  greenery.  National  Garden¬ 
ing  Magazine. 
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